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CANADA 


AT WA R 


THE FOURTH VICTORY LOAN 


N April 26 Canada willlaunch 


the Fourth Victory Loan 


drive for at least $1,100,000,000. 

This, the Fourth Victory Loan 
and sixth public loan of the war, 
will require the greatest effort 
of the National War Finance 
Committee and its thousands of 
workers throughout the country 
and the widest participation of 
every investor, large and small. 
Raising the money will be affec- 
ted to some extent by the un- 
precedented size of the loan and 
by the heavier deductions of in- 
come tax payments which com- 
mence in April, but with the 
great increase in incomes as a 
result of war conditions the ac- 
tual bond buying ability of Can- 
adians is greater than ever be- 
fore. 

In announcing the loan objec- 


tive, Finance Minister Isley 


defined its purpose as: 


1) To help meet the greatly 
increased cost of war. 

2) To divert increasing spend- 
ing power in the hands of Cana- 


dians into savings to avoid infla- 


tion. 

3) To place government obli- 
gations in the hands of as many 
Canadians as possible to give 
them a proprietary interest in 
the nation. 


Record Deficits 


Proceeds of the loan will be 
used to meet in part the steadily 
increasing deficits incurred by 
the Dominion government on 
war and aid to the United Na- 
tions. The size of this unprece- 
dented deficit in the year which 
will end March 31, 1944, is indi- 
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cated in the following tabulation 
of budget estimates of war and 


War expenditures:).. 7) seyaanes 
Ordinary expenditures........ 


‘Total expenditures. "aah Sas i 
Total revenue (incl. compulsory savings)... 


Over-all deficit... 2 eee 


The deficit must be covered by 
borrowing, and the amount in- 
volved is more than five times 
the Dominion government’s total 
expenditures in an average pre- 
war year. 
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ordinary expenditures and re- 
venue. 


$4,890,000,000 
610,000,000 


$5,500,000,000 
2,752,000,000 


2,748,000,000 

The growth of government 
outlay, taxation and borrowing 
needs during the war years is 
shown in the following tabula- - 


tion: 


Fiscal Year Ending March 31 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943(a) 1944(b) 
In millions of dollars-——————— 
Cash outlay...... 574 804 1,680 3,027 4,526 5,500 
Taxation and 
other revenue.. 499 534 857 1,469 2,261 2,752 
Borrowing needs.. 75 270 823 1,558 2,265 2,748 


(a) estimated. (b) budget forecast. 


Aimed at ‘Small’? Investor 

The steady increase in borrow- 
ing requirements is evident from 
this table. Although the Fourth 
Victory Loan has the greatest 
objective of any loan to date, it 
will cover only about 40% of the 
borrowing requirements for the 
current year. 

In past Victory Loans the 
participation of every Canadian 
in every income bracket has 
been one of the National War 
Finance Committee’s chief aims. 
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In the Fourth Victory Loan 
fresh and intense emphasis will 
be placed on this aspect of the 
campaign. In order to present 
clearly the job facing Canadians 
as individuals a minimum ob- 
jective of $500,000,000 has been 
set for this class of investor. 
The balance of the Loan objec- 
tive, namely, $600,000,000, will 
be the target for insurance com- 
panies, corporations and_ all 
kinds of non-banking firms. A 
real effort will be made to ob- 
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tain subscriptions from 3,000,- 
000 Canadians as compared with 
2,041,610 subscriptions in the 
Third Victory Loan, the most 


widely distributed loan up to 
that time. Subscriptions in the 


five war loans follow: 


New Number 
Date of Issue Money Conversion Total of 

——In Millions of Dollars—— Subscribers 
January, 1940..... 200 250 178,363 
September, 1940.. 300 25 325 150,890 
June, 1941........ 731 106 837 968,259 
February, 1942.... 843 154 997 1,681,267 
October, 1942..... 992 Rad 992 2,041,610 


Bank Borrowings 


Canada, through the National 
War Finance Committee, con- 
ducts a continuous program to 
borrow public savings through 
the sale of war savings certifi- 
cates and war savings stamps 
supplemented by periodic large 
scale Victory Loan operations. 
Present plans are based on two 
loans a year. To the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1943, 27,500,000 applica- 
tions had been received for war 
savings certificates with a pur- 
chase value of $204,500,000. 
Sales of stamps to the same date 
amounted to $31,000,000, of 
which $25,000,000 have been 
used to buy certificates, leaving 
about $6,000,000 in the hands of 
the public. 

Canadian official policy is to 
raise as much as possible of its 
borrowing needs from the public 
and as little as possible from 
banking institutions. In the 
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recent budget speech the Finance 
Minister emphasized the neces- 
sity for continuing with this 
policy as rigidly as possible in 
the following words: 

“The plain fact is that this 
year (1942-43) we had to de- 
pend too much on bank bor- 
rowing. I was able to say last 
year that ‘aside from the in- 
crease in treasury bills, there 
was no new direct borrowing 
from the Bank of Canada or 
the chartered banks during 
the year.’ During the current 
fiscal year, we shall have bor- 
rowed direct from the Bank 
of Canada and the chartered 
banks a net amount of $983, 
000,000. That is not all dan- 
gerous borrowing, for the pub- 
lic has desired to hold con- 
siderable savings in cash. But 
most of it is borrowing which 
I would rather not have done. 
If the government borrows 


from individuals, the govern- 
ment spends the money and 
the individual does not. If the 
government borrows from the 
banks the government spends 
the money, but the spending 
of others is not reduced. We 
borrowed from the banks be- 
cause we were unable to bor- 
row as much as we needed 
from personal savings.”’ 


Reasons for Buying 

That is why Canadians are 
being asked to buy more Victory 
Bonds in the Fourth Victory 
Loan and retain them at least 
until the war is over. The latter 
request applies equally to war 
savings certificates. 

More simply, this is the reason 
why Canadians are being asked 
to participate to an even greater 
extent in Victory Loan pur- 
chases: 

This year Canada is using 
about one-half of its total pro- 
duction for war, which means 
that Canadians have decided 
to give up one-half of everything 
produced for war purposes. As 
total income equals total pro- 
duction, it means that on an 
average each Canadian should 
spend only one-half his total in- 
come. This reduction in spend- 
ing will enable the use of half of 


total production for the war and 
will help to distribute the sup- 
plies left for civilian consump- 
tion in a fair way. To achieve 
these objectives the government 
is using two different types of in- 
struments: First, taxation and 
borrowing, and secondly, direct 
controls over production and 
consumption, such as rationing, 
priorities and the price ceiling. 
None of these instruments can 
do the job alone, but all are es- 
sential and interdependent. 
Every dollar that Canadians do 
not spend on available limited 
supplies allows a dollar to be 
spent for war materials. It is an 
unspent dollar that does not 
compete for the steadily dim- 
inishing supply of available 
goods, and to that extent takes 
pressure off the price ceiling and 
helps distribute supplies fairly. 
It helps keep down the cost of 
living and makes certain that 
goods go to those who need them 
most. This means that tax dol- 
lars and savings dollars put 
money in the hands of the gov- 
ernment to pay war expenses, 
and do other important jobs. 


Taxation takes part of the 
income individuals might spend. 


~The balance of the reduction 


must be made in other ways. 
Borrowing of savings is the best 
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way; but, to the extent that tax- 
ation and borrowing do not 
produce the desired results, the 
nation must get the things it 
needs for war and fight inflation 
on the home front by rationing 
and other forms of direct control 
over what the nation can pro- 
duce and consume. 

As the strength of these con- 
trols is limited, it is vital to do 
as much as possible of the job by 
taxation and borrowing of public 
savings. 


War Finance Committee 


Supervising the nation’s peri- 
odic campaigns for Victory 
Loans and the continuing cam- 
paigns for war savings certifi- 
cates and stamps is the National 
War Finance Committee. This 
organization, under the chair- 
manship of George W. Spinney, 
was formed in January, 1942, 
consolidating two separate or- 
ganizations, the War Savings 
Committee, in operation con- 
tinously since May, 1940, and 
the Victory Loan Committee, a 
temporary organization estab- 
lished to conduct the First Vic- 
tory Loan Campaign in June, 
1941. The National War Finance 
Committee handles all promo- 
tion of sales of securities to the 
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public. It has a permanent paid 
staff of about 275 persons, oper- 
ating in conjunction with three 
main bodies of workers: 


1) The voluntary workers at- 
tached to local units in each 
province. 
2) Salesmen on commission 
and other temporary paid 
workers employed by the Com- 
mittee during Victory Loan 
drives. 
3) Investment dealers and 
brokers and persons from the 
regular staff employed by 
dealers and brokers. 
The Committee has as its func- 
tions the following specific tasks: 
1) To expand the program of 
increasing the public under- 
standing of the critical need 
for greatly increased savings. 
2) To multiply the sale of war 
savings certificate and stamps. 
3) To organize and carry out 
Victory Loans. 
4) To promote by every means 
the retention by purchasers to 
the end of the war of the 
Bonds and Certificates which 
they buy. 


At the time of the Third Vic- 
tory Loan, in October-Novem- 
ber, 1942, temporary paid staff, 
including salesmen on commis- 
sion, numbered about 15,500, 


and voluntary workers, many 
additional thousands. For or- 
ganizational purposes, Canada 
is divided into local unit areas, 
each of which is under a local 
voluntary War Finance Com- 
mittee. These local unit com- 
mittees in each province are 


under the control and direction 
of the National War Finance 
Committee for that province. 
The operations of the provincial 
organizations are co-ordinated 
by the central committee for the 
Dominion which has its head- 
quarters in Ottawa. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


N March 16 PensionsMinis- 

ter Mackenzie tabled at the 
first meeting of the Select House 
of Commons Committee on Social 
Security a report on social se- 
curity for Canada prepared by 
Dr. Leonard C. Marsh, research 
adviser to the Dominion’s Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction. 

The report sets out: 

(a) The main features of re- 
levant social legislation already 
existing in this country. 

(b) The methods by which 
these provisions may be im- 
proved or reformed, “particu- 
larly by transformation of the 
coverage and technique to a 
contributory social insurance 
basis’’. 

(c) ‘‘The principles which 
should be considered if the con- 


struction of a comprehensive 
social security system is to be 
undertaken in the most fruitful 
and effective manner.”’ 

It is emphasized that the re- 
port is not a compendium of 
draft measures, but that public 
discussion is necessary before 
the “blueprints” finally are 
drawn up. The report will be 
discussed by the House com- 
mittee, which is expected to 
make recommendations. 

Whether the whole program of 
social security should be brought 
into operation at one time or in 
some ordered sequence is left 
to be decided by the pattern of 
the events of the war’s termina- 
tion and of other items of post- 
war policy, as well as by public 
opinion. The benefit rates sug- 
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gested also are put forward as 
subject to further discussion. 

On the constitutional issue 
the report emphasizes that 
proper integration and adminis- 
tration of a comprehensive 
scheme will not be possible un- 
less the federal and provincial 
governments work out a clear 
understanding on their respec- 
tive responsibilities. 

Another fundamental point 
emphasized is that social secur- 
ity legislation, like other ele- 
ments in post-war policy, de- 
pends on the size and the main- 
tenance of the national income. 
As the report suggests at one 
point, social security expendi- 
tures may be one of the “‘stra- 
tegic factors” in post-war econo- 
mic policy: 

“One of the necessities for 
economic stability is the main- 
tenance of the flow of purchas- 
ing-power at the time when mu- 
nitions and other factories are 
closing down and war activity 
in many other spheres is being 
liquidated. Sound social in- 
surance, which is a form of in- 
vestment in physical health, 
morale, educational opportuni- 
ties for children, family sta- 
bility, is both a desirable and 
a comparatively easy vehicle 
of expenditure. It is not only 
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an eminently appropriate 
peacetime alternative for ex- 
penditures now being devoted 
to destruction: It is also a 
form of using some of the de- 
ferred backlog of consumer 
expenditure to which refer- 
ence is so often made only in 
terms of radios, refrigerators 
and other tangible consumers’ 
goods.” 

Following are summarized the 
elements of the comprehensive 
scheme suggested as suitable for 
Canada: 


I UNIVERSAI Risks 
Benefits payable principally 
at standard rate rather than 
dependent on past income or 
wages or actual amount of 
premium or contribution. 


A. All Insurable Population: 


1. MEpICcCAL CARE (services, 
contributory, with Dominion- 
provincial co-operation in ad- 
ministration of the contribu- 
tions, provincial administration 
of the services and appropriate 
techniques for provincial co-or- 
dination)—subsidy, according to 
capacity to pay, at contribution 
end; neither limited nor gradu- 
ated benefit, but distribution ac- 
cording to need for medical ser- 
vices made available. 

2. CHILD MAINTENANCE (al- 


lowances, tax revenue, Dominion 
administration)—rates not set- 
tled, but it is suggested they 
vary according to age of child, 
averaging about $7.50 a month. 
An even lower figure would be 
acceptable if necessary to ensure 
the inauguration of the import- 
ant principle of children’s allow- 
ances paid on a universal basis. 
3. FUNERAL BENEFITS (con- 
tributory, related to one or sev- 
eral of the other insurances for 
administration purposes) — 
adults, $100; juveniles, $65; 
children, $25. Rates for contri- 
butors—7 to 10 cents a week. 


B. All Gainfully Occupied 
(and adult dependents): 
1. PERMANENT DISABILITY 
(pensions, contributory, Domin- 
ion administration )—$30 month- 
ly for breadwinner, $15 for his 
wife, the two persons together to 
get a minimum income of $45. 
- 2. Wipows, ORPHANS (pen- 
sions, contributory, Dominion 
administration) —for widows, 
$40 monthly for the first year 
only of widowhood, then $30 
monthly; $15 monthly to or- 
phaned children of insured per- 
sons where there is no surviving 
parent (in addition to children’s 
allowances). 
(Suggested modifications for 


present non-contributory moth- 
ers’ allowances if widows’ pen- 
sions not established at early 
date: In coverage—(a) exten- 
sion to the provinces where they 
do not exist; (b) ironing out of 
the inequalities in eligibility 
among the provinces; (c) elimin- 
ating nuisance restrictions on 
eligibility; (d) establishing greater 
uniformity among provinces as 
to variety of categories eligible. 
In revision of rates—raising the 
allowance levels to a point that 
in all provinces will approach the 
minimum subsistence level.) 

3. OLD-AGE RETIREMENT 
(pensions, contributory with tax 
revenue for transitional deficits, 
Dominion administration )—$30 
monthly for bread-winner, $15 
for his wife; somewhat higher 
rates if claim deferred beyond 
minimum pensionable age—65 
for men, 60 for women, but with 
wife’s pension becoming avail- 
able, on husband reaching 65, no 
matter what her age. 

(In the meantime it is recom- 
mended that the present non- 
contributory old age pension 
machinery be reformed by: (1) 
Removing unjustifiable restric- 
tions as to eligibility; (2) setting 
a higher maximum than the pre: 
sent $20 monthly, with revision. 
of income allowances; (3) reduc- 
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ing the age limit to 65 for men 
and 60 for women; (4) admitting 
to the benefits persons below the 
age level who are permanently 
unemployable). 


Ee Evie? OsYevisk Nat 
RISKS — Benefits largely 
related to prevailing wage 
scales. 


A. All Normal Gainfully Em- 
ployed: 

1. NATIONAL INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM (tax revenue, Domin- 
ion direction, co-ordinated joint 
program) —a_  multiple-project 
program on a flexible basis to 
assist process of economic re- 
covery and provide employment 
in the immediate transition pe- 
riod; probably requiring at least 
$1,000,000,000 program in first 
post-war year if national income 
to be maintained at high levels. 

2. TRAINING AND GUIDANCE 
FACILITIES (tax revenue, Do- 
minion and _ federal-provincial 
schemes)—whether they should 
carry a maintenance grant for 
some or all classes of recipients 
or merely be free training, not 


decided. 

3. UNEMPLOYMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE PROJECTS (tax revenue, 
Dominion and provincial 
schemes)—no limit placed on the 
duration for which unconditional 
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or unemployment assistance 
should be payable, but sugges- 
ted that this grant should be 
lower, possibly 10% less, than 
the benefit categories to which 
formerly insured persons _ be- 
longed and to be as closely linked 
to training programs as possible; 
if special ‘‘assistance projects’’ 
are instituted, wages to be at a 
maintenance level and possibly 
varying according to regional 
conditions. 


B. All Employees: 

1. UNEMPLOYMENT __ INSUR- 
ANCE (benefits, contributory, Do- 
minion administration) — in- 
crease two-person rate for claim- 
ant with adult dependent to 
average of nearer 33% (from 
present 15%) greater than single- 
unit benefit, the upper categories 
to measure up to the assistance 
minimum standard, which is $30 
monthly for the breadwinner, 
$15 for his wife and $45 for the 
two; graduate the increases so 
the percentage improvement is 
greatest for the lowest scales. 

2. SICKNESS BENEFITS (cash, 
contributory, Dominion admin- 
istration, related to unemploy- 
ment insurance)—closely assimi- 
lated to unemployment benefit 
scales (approximately half nor- 
mal wages). 


3. MATERNITY BENEFITS 
(contributory, Dominion admin- 
istration, related to unemploy- 
ment insurance)—suggested for 
women in wage earning employ- 
ment only; rates closely assimi- 
lated to unemployment benefit 
scales, subject to possibility of 
minimum rate being established 
for this class of benefit as a 
special measure. 

4. INDUSTRIAL DISABILITY, 
FaTAL ACCIDENTS, ETc. (con- 
tributory by employers, pro- 
vincial administration through 
workmen’s compensation boards) 
—substantially unchanged, al- 
though extended and more stan- 
dardized as between provinces. 


Financial Considerations: 


Government sponsored _pro- 
gram of peacetime investment 
and development — probably 
$1,000,000,000 for the first post- 
war year. 

Tentative estimate of cost of 
principal social security items 
(other than employment pro- 
gram): About $900,000,000 a 


year. Not all of this would be 
new expenditure. About $400,- 
000,000 is anticipated from in- 
sured contributors and from em- 
ployers, and about $500,000,000 
would be required from _ tax 
sources. Some part of this would 
replace existing expenditures on 
public assistance, medical care 
paid for privately, etc. It is the 
experience of countries with com- 
prehensive schemes or proposing 
them that 10 to 12% of the na- 
tional income can be devoted to 
social security disbursements. 
Whether this would apply to the 
early post-war years would de- 
pend directly on the rate at 
which social security measures 
were enacted. 


Approximate and average cal- 
culations of rates: 
Farmers, rural groups—75 to 
90 cents a week. 
Employees of various wage 
levels—75 cents to $1.85 a 
week. 
Employers—average about 90 
cents a week per employee. 
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HEALTH BLUEPRINT 


ITH respect to the three 
main fields of social secu- 
rity legislation, 

(1) Insurance against the fear 

of unemployment 

(2) Insurance against the fear 

of an impoverished old age 

(3) Insurance against the fear 

of the heavy economic burden 

of sickness and ill health, 

Canada has so far legislated only 
with respect to the first two. 
The proposed draft Health In- 
surance Bill, drawn up by the 
Advisory Committee on Health 
Insurance and presented by the 
Minister of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health to the Parliament- 
ary Committee on Social Se- 
curity, will meet a long felt need 
in Canada both from the stand- 
point of the provision of medical 
care and the prevention of dis- 
ease. 

Because the Advisory Com- 
mittee considers health insur- 
ance must go hand in hand with 
a broad program of preventive 
health measures, it recommen- 
ded that the Dominion Govern- 
ment assist the provinces both 
with respect to health insurance 
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and a public health program, 
but not with regard to either 
one of these projects unless both 
are put into effect. 


Pay on Earning Power 

The draft Health Insurance 
Bill is constructed on compul- 
sory and contributory princi- 
ples. All adults whose wages, 
earnings or incomes come within 
a certain formula of adequacy 
will be required to pay their own 
contributions. That is, each in- 
dividual will be asked to con- 
tribute only according to his 
ability to do so. The employer 
will take up the slack for the 
employee and the governments 
for all others. The husband, if 
he can afford it as measured by 
the standard laid down, will pay 
for his wife, but the cost of chil- 
dren will be distributed over the 
whole contributing population. 

The benefits will consist of 
complete medical and nursing 
services, hospitalization on a 
general ward basis, medicines 
within an approved list of stan- 
dard remedies, and dental care, 
at least to the extent that exist- 


ing dental facilities are capable 
of providing. 


Provincial Program 


The general public health 
program which the _ provinces 
must agree to undertake in 
order to qualify for Dominion 
financial aid, covers 24 subjects: 

Standard preventive measures 

for the prevention and treat- 

ment of communicable dis- 
ease. 

Provision of expert advisory 

services. 

Adoption of a program of pub- 

lic health education through 

local voluntary agencies. 

A mental hygiene program. 

Establishment of control ser- 

vices with respect to com- 

municable diseases. 

Sanitary supervision of pre- 

mises. 

Establishment of nutritional 

services. 

Maintenance of public health 

laboratories. 

Establishment of sanitary en- 

gineering services. 

Collection and dissemination 

of vital statistics. 

Supervision of hospitals and 

sanatoria. 

Provision of dental inspection 

for children. 


Adoption of child and mater- — 
nal hygiene services. 
Supervision of sanitation and 
health environment in indus- 
try. 

Quarantine inspection to pre- 
vent the introduction of com- 
municable diseases into the 
province. 

Provision of public health 
nursing services. 

Adoption of health regulations 
with regard to housing. 

An adequate venereal disease 
program. 

A program for the prevention, 
detection and treatment of 
tuberculosis. 

Cancer clinics. 

Preventive and diagnostic ser- 
vices for the early detection of 
heart diseases in children. 
Medical inspection in schools. 
Investigations of epidemics. 
Research services. 


Preventive Measures 


In addition to the main health 
insurance grant and the public 
health grant for the provision of 
general health services, six pre- 
ventive measures are recom- 
mended for which it is proposed 
the Dominion Government 
would make direct grants to the 
provinces: 
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1. Provision of free treatment 
for all persons suffering from 
tuberculosis, including the 
construction of additional 
buildings and bed accommod- 
ation. 

2. Provision of free treatment 
for persons suffering from 
mental illness and the care of 
mental defectives, including 
buildings and accommodation. 


3. Provision of preventive and 
free treatment for persons suf- 
fering from venereal diseases. 


4. Provision of training facili- 
ties in public health work for 
physicians, engineers, nurses 
and sanitary inspectors. 

5. Undertaking of special in- 
vestigations concerning pub- 


lic health or public health 
measures. 

6. Establishing and undertak- 
ing of a program of physical 
fitness development for youth. 


Distribution of Costs 

The estimated total cost of 
the health insurance scheme, 
based on the population of 1938, 
the last complete, non-war year, 
would be approximately $256,- 
186,000. A true estimate of cost 
cannot be made until the prov- 
inces have studied the problem 
and have determined the num- 
ber of persons who will be in- 
cluded. The distribution of the 
costs is as follows, based on the 
average contribution of each 
adult as $26 a year (50c a week): 


Contributors Amount Per Cent 
Employees............. $63,542,000 24.8 
Employers............. 24,172,000 9.4 
Assessed contributors.. 37,036,000 14.5 é 

ee 48. 
Public Treasury (in- 
cluding $23,290,000 
for administration) 131,436,000 51.3 
TOTALS. eee $256,186,000 100.0 
The grand total of public National Fitness 


health grants to the provinces 
by the Dominion Government 
for health services over and 
above the federal assistance to 
the health insurance program 
itself would be $6,527,167. 
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As Health Insurance as laid 
down in the draft Bill will re- 
quire legislation by both the 
Dominion and provincial parlia- 
ments, and probably will take 
about two years to be brought 


into operation, a National Fit- 
ness Bill has been drafted, with 
the recommendation that a phy- 
sical fitness program be organ- 
ized immediately. Its object is 
to promote the physical fitness 
of the people of Canada through 
the extension of physical educa- 
tion in schools, universities and 


other institutions, including in- 
The 
bill provides for a national coun- 


dustrial establishments. 


cil of physical fitness, consisting 
of a full-time director and nine 
members, one representing each 
province, and a national fitness 
fund of $250,000. 


Citation on Commendation of Pte. Daniel Cumming, 
Verdun, Quebec. 


“On 29th September, 1942, a boys’ school was 
bombed and destroyed by enemy aircraft. Drivers 
were urgently needed for ambulances to take casual- 
ties to hospital. No. D.105511, Pte. Cumming, D., 
was involved in a motor accident immediately before 
the raid and saw the German raider drop its bombs. 
Although suffering from a fractured hand and leg, 
Pte. Cumming returned to drive an ambulance and 
did so, taking the ambulance on two or more trips 
from the school to the hospital. When the injured 
had all been taken to hospital he was given permis- 
sion to leave and was himself taken to Casualty 
Clearing Station by ambulance. For his fortitude, 
resolution and devotion to duty Pte. Cumming is 


commended.”’ 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


A Record of Canadian Achievement in War 


Present strength........... 
Pre-war streneth: ...---45 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN Navy is 
in the thick of the battle of the 
Mediterranean. During the 
month of March Canadians have 
received word of two R.C.N. 
actions in that area. In the first 
of these to be announced, H.M. 
C.S. Weyburn, a corvette, was 
sunk by enemy action in the 
Mediterranean. Seven lives 
were lost and 63 of the Wey- 
burn’s crew were rescued. This 
was the sixth Canadian corvette 
lost since the beginning of the 
war, the second in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


On a clear Mediterranean 
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ae More than 55,000 
€é 


‘* 1,700 


night H.M.C.S. corvette Regina 
on convoy duty, encountered an 
Italian submarine. The sub 
was forced to the surface with 
depth charges and finished off 
by the corvette’s Oerlikon guns. 
Twenty prisoners were taken. 
This was the third submarine 
sunk by the R.C.N. in the Medi- 


terranean. 


The Canadian Navy has four 
different parts to play in the sea 
warfare of the United Nations: 


1) Protection of Merchant 
Shipping 
2) Protection of Canadian 
shores 


3) Destruction or capture of 
enemy Merchant and Fighting 
ships 


4) Blockade 


The Royal Canadian Navy 
operates more than 500 vessels 
of the following types: destroy- 
ers, corvettes, auxiliary cruisers, 
minesweepers, patrol vessels and 
small craft fitted for the many 
duties of modern sea warfare. 


Although primarily a navy of 
small ships designed for convoy 
protection, the R.C.N. is build- 
ing up a destroyer fleet which 
will be no small contribution to 
the offensive power of the Uni- 
ted Nations. A flotilla of eight 
Tribal class destroyers is being 
built for the Royal Canadian 
Navy—two of them in Canada. 
Already two ships of this class, 
the A thabaskan and the Iroquois, 
have been commissioned and are 


in service, manned by Canadian 


seamen. 


Tribal class destroyers are 
among the best and_ fastest 
afloat. They are heavily armed, 
carrying as part of their arma- 
ment eight 4.7-inch guns—twice 
the number of guns on the de- 
stroyers with which Canada 


entered the war. They carry a 
crew of 190. 


The R.C.N. is constantly on 
guard in Canadian coastal 
waters. The monotonous but 
vital work of submarine patrol 
is carried on in the St. Law- 
rence River itself. The R.C.N. 
works closely with coastal re- 
connaissance squadrons of the 
R.C.A.F. in this vital task and 
every day minesweepers steam 
out from Canadian ports to go 
about their dangerous job. 


Although U-boats lie in wait 
for Allied shipping in the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, the 
Minister of the Navy informed 
the House of Commons on March 
17 that only three out of every 
1,000 tons of shipping passing 
through that area have been 
lost by enemy action. 


The West Coast of Canada, 
with its deep indentations and 
myriad small islands, presents a 
special problem for patrol. The 
mainland itself stretches 1,580 
miles; the islands another 3,980 
miles; a total of 5,560 miles to 
watch over. No orthodox naval 
force that Canada could put in 
the water could guard this great 
length of coastline. But Canada 
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found the answer to this problem 
ready at hand. 


In the early months of 1939, 
a third reserve for the Navy was 
formed, drawn from men in the 
west coast fishing industry. 
These men know the waters as 
only fishermen could. Their 
boats, which they brought with 
them into the Reserve, were 
built to negotiate the inlets of 
the coast. These craft were 
quite large and sturdy, and were 
easily converted into patrol 
boats. But the Fishermen’s Re- 
serve was ready to do more than 
patrol work. Boats were fitted 
up for minesweeping, and when 
the war broke out this dangerous, 
but most essential job was under- 
taken by them on the west coast. 


Casualties and losses of the 
R.C.N. to March 29 were as fol- 
lows: 


Killed on active service........... 781 
Other deaths.2 22). we) ee 102 
Wounded or injured.............. 159 
Prisonersoiware ste ee ee 6 
Losses of shipss sees eee ee 12 


Operations of the Navy are 


secrecy is relaxed to reveal a 
successful action against Axis 
submarines. Some of the vessels 
which have registered successes 
against submarines are: 


Destroyer H.M.C.S. Assiniboine 
Corvettes H.M.C.S. Chambly and 
H.M.C.S. Moose Jaw 
Corvette H.M.C.S. Oakville 
Destroyer H.M.C.S. Skeena and 
Corvette H.M.C.S. Wetaskiwin 
Destroyer H.M.C.S. St. Croix 
Corvette H.M.C.S. Ville de Quebec 
Corvette H.M.C.S. Port Arthur 
Corvette H.M.C.S. Regina 


Losses of the service in ships 
and where lost follow: 


DESTROYERS: 
Fraser, Bay of Biscay. 
Margaree, Mid-Atlantic. 
Ottawa, Mid-Atlantic. 


MINESWEEPER. 
Bras D’Or, Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


PATROL VESSELS. 
Otter, Coast of Nova Scotia. 
Raccoon, Western Atlantic. 


CORVETTES. 
Windflower, Western Atlantic. 
Spikenard, South of Newfoundland. 
Charlottetown, Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Levis, Western Atlantic. 
Louisburg, Mediterranean. 
Weyburn, Mediterranean. 


The following decorations were 
awarded to R.C.N. personnel to 


secret. Occasionally, however, March 31, 1943: 
Companion of the Orderof the Bathe |e csane ieee 1 
Distinguished Service Order< .. «iij0an, Aes Ged ee 3 
Order of Lhe British Bmpire.«. eee ee ee eee 11 
Companion of the Order of the British Empire......... 1 
Member of the Order of the British Empire............ 8 
Distinguished service Eross.e. a eee ee eee ae 33 
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Distinguished Service Cross and Bar.................. 1 


Distinguished Service Medal....................00005 21 
Bitisnempiren Vedder mek sek eeey Te ee mes 9 
Conspicuous Gallantry Medal...00.0.......2...-2.-05 1 
GeorgemVieda pee ter 0. pi ieeawed eitenhn,, Aieh as, 1 
GeorvesMeda band: batgewens 6 irr uk ae eke ale tones 2 
Medal of the Order of the British Empire.............. 6 
Crosa‘ols Valour (Polish eins.) ee eee) Pere 5 at 4 
Nonwerianaw arivietialtinr ge hse is esas. oh ves ares 1 
fn Der tn Viet a Pare ome cet ete mr i ch teeta 1 
Wentionedin despatchests +s sso. 00 aby eet. etleey | 
ASOIMITICTICLALIONG Seeear ae srgereaes oer Une eRe e  oy, Ae ae 13 
Lest umOnial Sie We. ean eye a i OR es eee eet. spades Ms 1 
KittgGrl irks vee tne eee, 2 ORMeEe ENS ae eed Oe 1 


In addition to the Women’s followed the sea as a profession. 
Royal Canadian Naval Services, The R.C.N.V.R. is made up of 
there are three personnel com- 
ponents of the Canadian Navy: 
the Royal Canadian Navy, the 
Royal Canadian Naval Reserve, 
and the Royal Canadian Naval have been given training to serve 
Volunteer Reserve. The R.C.N. afloat. 
is the permanent core of the or- 
ganization. The R.C.N.R. is At March 29, 1943, the Navy 
composed of persons who have’ was made up of the following: 


civilians who, in peacetime, were 
not employed in occupations 
connected with the sea, but who 


Officers Ratings Total 


RS CONT es rs se Ree ae, oy ee 628 3,395 4,023 
RICINGK ease eee 942 5,011 5,953 
REG NS Vines, ae ce bee 4,550 42,438 46,988 
RG 9 WM bee a Oe EA kee Soman 6,120 50,844 56,964 
Less Divisional Strength (reserve, 
on call for active service)..... 535 2,656 3,191 
‘TOTAL Gye Ws ah teat haa. 5,585 48,188 53,773 
WRIGEN IS 8 Oe er eae ie 77 1,706 1,783 
TOTAL ACTIVE SERVICE..... 5,662 49,894 55,556 


Members of the R.C.N.V.R. ton, Kingston, London, Mont- 
enter the Navy for the duration real (2), Ottawa, Port Arthur, 
through one of the 18 R.C.N.V. Quebec, Regina, St. John, Saska- 
R. divisions at Calgary, Char- toon, Toronto, Vancouver, Wind- 
lottetown, Edmonton, Hamil- sor and Winnipeg. 
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After receiving training at 
R.C.N.V.R. division seamen are 
sent to coastal centres for more 
advanced training. Special tech- 
nical training is given at other 
centres. There are two training 
establishments and numerous 
technical training centres. 


More than 1,440 officers and 
ratings of the R.C.N. are serv- 
ing with the R.N. on the seven 
seas. They have been in every 
British naval engagement of the 
war, 


Cadets 


From the Royal Canadian Sea 
Cadets come many of the men 


now serving in the Navy. 


In the fall of 1941 there were 
27 Sea Cadet Corps in Canada 
with a total membership of 
2,841. Today there are 50 corps 
throughout the Dominion, with 
a membership of over 7,500. 


Sea Cadets are between the 
ages of 15 and 18. They are 
given physical training, instruc- 
tion in chart reading, small arms, 
sailing, navigation, naval terms, 
and elementary naval subjects. 


Since the start of the war, 
more than 4,000 former Sea 
Cadets have joined either the 
Navy or the Merchant Marine. 


The operations of the Women’s Royal Canadian Naval 


Services are described under ‘‘Women,”’ 


page 30. 


CANADIAN MERCHANT SEAMEN 


Certified to date in central registry, Ottawa............ AMES! 38,000 
Serving on vessels of Canadian registry listed as missing and 


presumed dead.c fte@.c5 seaweed: te 
Known to be prisoners of war.......... 


Claims paid by Department of Transport for loss of effects by 

Canadian Merchant Seamen due to enemy action. 770 
Death pensions being paid to dependents of Canadian Merchant 

Seamen by Board of Pension Commissioners (March 31, 1943) 


Widows (with 148 children) ....... 
Parents (with 13 orphaned children) 


Disability pensions being paid to Canadian Merchant Seamen by 


the Board of Pension Commissioners 


Persons benefiting by Merchant Seamen pensions (not including 
detention allowance for prisoners of war): 


AQGUIES, cee heer ee er eee 
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Ree eke, oie aegh sits ea. 157 
MR ie eget a corr aa 158 
= SH 
SMEAR VON Us la Co INT 24 
A mak An gaat te f= 326 
ei? Ie Ae ee Lt a 161 
— 487 


Of the 642 merchant seamen 
serving on vessels of Canadian 
registry who are listed as killed 
or missing and presumed dead, 
436 have next of kin living in 
Canada. Of these, 179 or 41% 
come from Quebec, 147 or 33.7% 
from Nova Scotia, 59 or 13.5% 
from Ontario, 18 or 4.1% from 
British Columbia, 15 or 3.5% 
from New Brunswick, and nine 
each or 2.1% from Prince Ed- 


ward Island and the Prairie 


Provinces. 


Of those giving their next of 
kin as living outside of Canada, 
92 came from the British West 
Indies, 48 from the United King- 
dom, 20 from Newfoundland, 
four from the United States, one 
from New Zealand, and the re- 
mainder from allied countries 
now occupied by the enemy. 


ARMY 


Present active strength (including 
personnel called up under the 
National Resources Mobilization 


ACE SF 4 east eee 


Pre-war strength.......... 

Reserve Army strengt 
THE CANADIAN ARMY OVERSEAS 
is “fit and ready for action,”’ 
Lieutenant-General A. G. L. 
McNaughton, commander of the 
Canadian Army in Britain, an- 
nounced at the conclusion of the 


ae sib © .eite. sein ce 6) 


BEA Rtgs tte More than 445,000 
66 


ie 4,500 
hy ** 100,000 


greatest battle exercises ever 
held in the United Kingdom. 
For a full week the Canadian 
Army manoeuvred against a 
British defending army across 
4,000 square miles of England. 
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Canadian armored forces, en- 
gineers, artillery and infantry 
took part in the mock campaign. 
Their endurance was stretched 
to the limit, but General Mc- 
Naughton expressed himself well 
pleased with the way they stood 
up to the test. ; 

Canadian soldiers have been 
in England for more than three 
years training for attack and 
preparing to meet invasion. Now 
they are ready and eager for a 
thrust at the enemy. 


Keynote of the Canadian 
Army Overseas is mechaniza- 
tion. General McNaughton is a 
distinguished scientist, and his 
lieutenants are men who know 
the use of mobile striking power. 


Organization of the two army 
corps which comprise the Cana- 
dian Army in Britain was com- 
pleted in January of this year 
with the appointment of Lieu- 
tenant-General E. W. Sansom 
to command the armored corps. 
General Sansom commanded the 
first Canadian armored division 
to land in the United Kingdom. 
The spirit that animated the 
men in his command earned 
them the name of ‘‘Sansom’s 
Roughriders.” 
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A group of Canadian officers 
and non-commissioned officers 
arrived in North Africa about 
the beginning of the current 
year. While comparatively small 
the detachment included repre- 
sentatives of practically every 
type of unit—armored regiments, 
infantry, artillery, supply and 
communications services and 
some medical officers. These 
were the first members of the 
Canadian Army to join the Allies 
in this battle area. They were 
dispatched from the Canadian 
Army in Britain to gain battle 
experience with the British First 
Army in Tunisia. They will re- 
main in the North African the- 
atre of war for several months 
to learn all they can of battle 
conditions and then return to 
Britain to pass on the informa- 
tion to their units. 


Canadian engineering units 
have built roads in Britain and 
have worked on the fortifications 
of Gibraltar. Canadian forestry 
units have set up lumber camps 
and mills in Scotland. 


All Canadian Army training 
is closely co-ordinated with that 
of Britain and the United States. 
Training in Canada is integrated 
with training in Britain, and 


there is an extensive two-way 
exchange of-officers between the 
Canadian Army in Britain and 
the Canadian Army in Canada. 


The Canadian Army has not 
participated in any prolonged 
campaigns during this war, but 
in the two major actions in 
which Canadian troops have 
taken part—Hong Kong and 
Dieppe—many feats of valour 
were recorded. Canada’s first 
Victoria Cross in this war was 
won by Lt.-Col. C. C. Merritt 
at Dieppe. Among decorations 
which other Canadian soldiers 
have won are 13 Distinguished 
Service Orders, one George Cross, 
19 Military Crosses, four George 
Medals, 13 Distinguished Con- 
duct Medals, 50 Military Medals 
and 92 Mentions in Dispatches. 


Canadians who have been 
barred from the Army because of 
some physical defect will have 
the opportunity of enlisting if 
the Army considers the defect 
can be cured. On March 23 
National Defence Headquarters 
announced a plan whereby re- 
mediable defects such as hernia 
and varicose veins may be 
treated after enlistment. At the 
same time it was announced that 
vision and hearing standards 


have been changed. Short sight- 
ed men may enlist for certain 
sedentary duties, and spectacles 
will be supplied by the Army. 


Reserve units of the Army 
are formed into 11 brigade 
groups across the Dominion, 
equivalent to four divisions. 
Each brigade group is under the 
command of a full-time Active 
Army commander. Large num- 
bers of reservists join the Ac- 
tive Army each month. Reserve 
units are given regular weekly 
training periods, as well as an 
annual training period in camp. 
They are equipped with some of 
the latest devices of modern war- 
fare. The latest phase of train- 
ing includes skiing and snowshoe 
manoeuvres. 


The Veterans’ Guard of Cana- 
da is composed of men who 
served with the armed forces of 
the Empire in the First Great 
War and are not more than 55 
years of age. These men are 
members of the Active Army, 
liable to service anywhere, at 
home or abroad. 


Canadian Army casualties 
from the beginning of the war to 
March 26, 1943, were as follows: 
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Fatal casualties, enemy action 


Killed, died, or presumed to have died (other causes). 819 
Missing 22. ou, cnet oe es Site ee ne ee ee 375 
Prisoners of! War 2. 2eiok> . Pee eee 3,567 
Wounded, non-fatal, enemy action.................. 796 


Cadets 
More than 94,000 Canadian 


ing, map reading, basic military 
training, radio and elementary 


military subjects such as field- 
craft, campcraft, woodcraft and 
field engineering. 


boys are training in the Royal 
Canadian Army Cadets. 


Plans are being made for ex- 


tensive training at summer Senior Cadets must be 15 
camps. Cadets are taught cit- years of age at September 1 of 
izenship, civilian protection, the current school year. Juniors 


health education, physical train- are admitted from’ 12 to 14. 


The operations of the Canadian Women’s Army 
Corps are described under ‘‘Women,”’ page 30. 


* 


Citation on Award of British Empire Medal, Military 
Division, to Sgt. Arthur William Nichols, Vancouver. 


“One night in November, 1942, Sergeant Nichols 
and Sergeant Symes were engineer and pilot respec- 
tively of an aircraft engaged on anti-submarine 
patrol duties. On the return journey, engine trouble 
developed and Sergeant Symes was compel'ed to 
make an emergency landing. In so doing the air- 
craft struck a hut and burst into flames. All the 
crew, with the exception of the wireless operator, 
who was trapped by the legs, managed to extricate 
themselves. Knowing that the petrol tanks might 
explode any moment, Sergeant Symes and Nichols 
re-entered the blazing aircraft and succeeded in ex- 
tricating the wireless operator. A few seconds later 
the petrol tanks exploded. The courage and devotion 
to duty displayed by these sergeants undoubtedly 
saved their comrade’s life.”’ 
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AIR FORCE 


Present strength........... 
Pre-war strength........... 


THE R.C.A.F. is in the van- 
guard of the battle against the 
U-boats on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Air Minister Power 
disclosed on March 10 that 
since the beginning of the year 
aircraft of the R.C.A.F. Coastal 
Reconnaissance squadrons have 
made four attacks on enemy sub- 
marines off Canada’s east coast. 
This brings to 47 the number of 
attacks R.C.A.F. planes of Can- 
ada’s home war establishment 
have made on submarines in the 
last 16 months. 


On the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, R.C.A.F. bombers raided the 
bases of the U-boats—Lorient, 
Wilhelmshaven, St. Nazaire and 
hammered the railway centres 
through which supplies must 
pass to the U-boat nests. The 


eee © © © © 8 


See tates toes More than 200,000 


‘s 4,000 


R.C.A.F. bomber group’ on 
March 14 joined with the R.A.F. 
in a mine-laying expedition in 
the Baltic. 


The R.C.A.F. made repeated 
smashes at crucial Axis indus- 
trial and transportation centres 
during March—the key French 
railway points of Rennes and 
Rouen, the Krupp works at 
Essen, the naval base of Brest, 
and the important German in- 
dustrial centre of Stuttgart in 
Wurtemberg. Incendiaries and 
block busters were dropped on 
Munich, the home of Naziism 
and a most important German 
transportation centre. R.C.A.F. 
medium bombers carried out in- 
truder patrols over Holland, 
and heavy bombers struck at 
Nuremburg, almost 500 miles 


2] 


inside occupied Europe. Cana- 
dian fighters escorted U.S. heavy 
bombers in daylight raids on 
Germany and participated in 
many low-level strafing attacks 
on Nazi communications in 
France. 


There are about 30 R.C.A.F. 
Squadrons serving in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere with the 
Royal Air Force. During 1943 
this number of squadrons will be 
raised to 38. 


A majority of R.C.A.F. mem- 
bers overseas is serving with 
R.A.F. squadrons. R.A.F. units 
in every part of the world in- 
clude Canadian personnel. 

With the exception of radio 
mechanics, nearly all R.C.A.F. 
ground crew serve with the 
R.C.A.F. There are more thous- 
ands of R.C.A.F. aircrew at- 
tached to R.A.F. squadrons than 
there are hundreds of Canadians 
in R.C.A.F. squadrons overseas. 


R.C.A.F. overseas squadrons 
are maintained and equipped by 
Canada. Pay and allowance of 
R.C.A.F. personnel serving with 
the R.A.F. are provided by the 
RyGLATES 


During March the 
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largest 


R.C.A.F. contingent since the 
start of the war arrived in Eng- 
land. There were thousands of 
Canadians, as well as members 
of the R.A.F. and Australians 
trained in Canada under the 
British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan. 


In January of this year a 
Canadian bomber group came 
into operation. Bomber sta- 
tions which came under the new 
group were under R.A.F. com- 
mand prior to January 1, 1943. 
The group is staffed by senior 
R.C.A.F. officers. 


Formation of an Army Co- 
operation Wing, comprising 
three squadrons of Mustangs,. 
was announced during Febru- 
ary. Assigned to reconnaisance 
and protection duty for the 
Army, two of the squadrons in 
this wing took part in the battle 
of Dieppe. These R.C.A.F. 
squadrons have attained a re- 
putation as ‘“engine-busters’’, 
knocking out locomotives and 
other vital targets while flying 
low over French and German 
countrysides. . 


The R.C.A.F. had won the 
following decorations at March 
25, 1943: 


George Cross 35 tn 36 de ratio 1 


GeorverNiedale: 24052. ser 4 
DRS rr aot. Ss GEL ON ad 3 
ae Lat) Dd SA Ca ale a 10 
[Dd Oi Coe Mi Zit 
POPPE Nic, See ticiest  .. Shege 134 
hd PAC Ay gh CAN Era he ata 38 
PARE Viewetetn, MEA PV ome’ | 24 
15 de 1 Py ee ae Seen ee 36 
iret) ON Ried (5b ace CaaS RM coins 3 1 
U.S. Army Air Medal........ 5 

POTATO aM tee ets 467 


The B.C.A.T.P. 


YounG MEn fromall the United 
Nations learn the art of air com- 
bat in the schools of the British 
Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan. Although the plan itself is 
essentially Canadian, an ever- 
growing proportion of all aircrew 
required to man the planes on 
the fighting fronts are trained 
inthe Db. GAs LP, 


The British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan is a joint 
enterprise of the Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and Uni- 
ted Kingdom governments. It 
is administered by the R.C.A.F. 
and 60% of the graduates are 
Canadians. 


Under the original agreement 
Canada paid more than $600,- 
000,000 of the total $900,000,- 
000. This original agreement 


was intended to continue until 
March, 1943, but a new agree- 
ment was signed in June, 1942. 
It became effective July 1, 1942. 
and operates to March 31, 1945, 
Under the new agreement, the 
Plan is considerably enlarged. 
It will cost $1,500,000,000, 50% 
of which will be paid by Canada. 
The United Kingdom will pay 
the remaining 50%, less deduc- 
tion representing payments made 
by New Zealand and Australia 
for the cost of training aircrew. 


President Roosevelt has des- 
cribed the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan as 
“fone of the grand conceptions of 
the war, grand both in design 
and execution.” 


A staff of more than 83,000 is 
required to operate the B.C. 
A.T.P. Scattered, among 
stations all across the Dominion, 
the buildings of the Plan are 
equivalent of about 110 good- 
sized towns and villages, com- 
plete with all facilities for work- 
ing, living, medical care and en- 
tertainment. 

Every single day in Canada 


men under training fly more than 


2,000,000 miles. More than 
10,000 airplanes are in use in the 
Plan. 
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Air Cadets 


The Air Cadets occupy an im- 
portant place in Canada’s air 
plans of the future. Only boys 
between the ages of 15 and 18 
who can pass examinations simi- 
lar to that set for aircrew duties 
in the R.C.A.F. are enrolled in 
the Air Cadets. 


Equipment is provided by the 
R.C.A.F. Training is given that 
will be useful to the future air- 
man: navigation, map reading, 
aircraft recognition, signalling, 
target shooting, first aid work 
and foot drill. 


Arrangements are being com- 
pleted for the boys to spend 10 
days in summer camp at air 
stations throughout Canada. 
Here cadets will be able to ob- 
serve the working of the R.C. 
A.F. at close range, receive tech- 
nical instruction, and absorb the 
“service atmosphere.”’ 


More than 21,000 boys are en- 
rolled in 262 Air Cadet Squad- 
tons across Canada. Plans have 
been made to increase the 
strength of the Cadets to 35,000 
within the next few months. 


The operations of the R.C.A.F. (Women’s Division) 
are described in the following section. 


WOMEN 


Women over 15 years of age in 


Canada se. She re 


... Approximately 3,970,000 


Engaged directly or indirectly 


in war industry.. 


In the Armed Serrices BOONE bok 


W.R.C.N.S.. 


CWA Gale cer coe 
R.GIALE. CW. DD) Sane. 
Nursing Services......... 


..More than 
Bae ks sr 24,400 


238,000 


66 66 


1,790 


Arh iedy “* 10,000 
ie ** 10,600 | 
cr egeblee g 2,130 


Female docters in the 


Armed Services........ 


RECRUITING FOR BOTH INDUSTRY 
and the women’s armed services 
is rising steadily. During the 
last six months to the end _ of 
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one 26 


March about 85,000 women 
have been employed indirectly 
or directly in war industry, 
bringing the total to 238,000. 


More than 10,000 women have 
enlisted in the armed services 
since October, 1942. 


The Women’s Royal Canadian 
Naval Service, the Canadian 
Women’s Army Corps, and the 
Royal Canadian Air Force (Wo- 
men’s Division) have set 50,000 
as their combined enlistment ob- 
jective for 1943. 


Organized in June, 1942, the 
W.R.C.N.S. attested 1,798 wo- 
men and called up 1,288 of them 
by the end of March, 1943. 
Training for ratings is conducted 
at Galt and Preston, Ontario, 
and officers’ training is given in 
Ottawa. The majority are now 
engaged in about 27 trades, re- 
placing various categories of 
naval personnel in shore estab- 
lishments at Ottawa, Esquimalt 
and Halifax. The W.R.C.N.S. 
hopes to enlist 5,000 by the end 
of 1943. 


The R.C.A.F. (W.D.) has 
enlisted more than 10,600 since it 
was established in July, 1941. 
Steadily taking over more and 
more of the jobs that R.C.A.F. 
ground crew have been doing, 
the Women’s Division gradu- 
ated its first group of wireless op- 
erators (ground) (WOGS), on 


March 1. Women are being en- 
rolled for six-week courses at the 
recently formed No. 1 School of 
Aircraft Recognition at Rock- 
cliffe to serve later as instructors 
for aircrew in the Combined 
Air Training Organization. This 
marks the first time members of 
the R.C.A.F. Women’s Division 
will instruct under the Air 
Training Plan. 


During March a group of 
R.C.A.F. Women’s Division 
overseas was assigned to the new 
R.C.A.F. bomber group which 
was organized in Britain in Jan- 
uary, 1943. They are serving as 
clerks, stenographers, transport 
drivers, cooks and mess women. 

An enlistment quota of 20,000 
has been set for the R.C.A.F. 
(W.D.) in 1943. 


Established in September, 
1941, the Canadian Women’s 
Army Corps. had enlisted more 
than 10,000 by the end of March, 
and hopes to enlist 25,000 by 
the end of 1943. The largest 
number of C.W.A.C.’s used in 
any single trade is in the cate- 
gory of clerks, including steno- 
graphers, typists, filing and ac- 
counting clerks. Approximately 
37% are engaged in this type of 
work, in comparison with nine 
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per cent as cooks, seven per cent 
as transport drivers, and 17% 
as other tradesmen. Courses 
in draughting and stenography 
have recently been added to the 
C.W.A.C. training schedule. 


There are more than 2,130 
nurses wearing Canadian war 
uniforms. The Royal Canadian 
Army Medical Corps has enlisted 
more than 1,490. About 280 are 
serving with the South Africa 
Military Nursing Service. The 
Nursing Service of the R.C.A.F. 
has 232 nurses on duty, and the 
Royal Canadian Navy has about 
131 nurses serving temporarily 
under the R.C.N. medical di- 
rectorate. 


There are 26 women doctors 
serving with the armed forces. 


_ The Director General of the 
Canadian Army Medical Ser- 
vices announced during March 
that plans for the expansion of 
Voluntary Aid Detachments 
(VAD’s) had been made. VAD’s 
now may be employed up to 25% 
of the nursing sisters on the 
strength of a Home War Nurs- 
ing Establishment, and may 
volunteer for three types of 
service: service anywhere, in 
Canada, or in their own locali- 
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ties. The age limit has been ex- 
tended to include volunteers 
from 18 to 45 years of age. Cer- 
tain allowances are provided to 
cover expenses, including uni- 
forms and_ subsistence where 
VAD’s live away from their 
own homes. 


Labour Department officials 
are urging women who are free 
and able to lend assistance on 
farms. Labour Minister Mitchell 
commends the plan followed by 
the Ontario provincial govern- 
ment during the last three years 
in organizing groups of women 
in the Farm Service Force. Wo- 
men’s land armies may be formed 
in any province where this type 
of organization seems advanta- 
geous and is recommended by 
the provincial government, states 
Mr. Mitchell. 


Day care of children of war- 
working mothers has been pro- 
gressing in Ontario and Quebec 
under the Dominion-Provincial 
equal-cost agreement, and 15 
day nurseries had been approved 
by the end of March. Nine are 
in operation—five in Toronto, 
and one each in Brantford, Osh- 
awa, St. Catharines and Mont- 
real. Others approved are in 
Montreal, Toronto, and Galt. 


With the approval of the On- 
tario Provincial Advisory Com- 
mittee for Day Care of Children, 
the Ontario Board of Education 
is planning public school units 
to provide meals and out-of- 
school-hour supervision for 
school-age children of war-work- 
ing mothers. A unit has been 
operating successfully in Duf- 
ferin School in Toronto for about 
three months, and three other 
units were opened in March: at 
W. H. Ballard School in Hamil- 
ton, at Lakeview Beach, On- 
tario, and at Silverthorne Public 
School, Toronto. 


FIREFIGHTERS 


DURING THE YEAR since the 
Corps of Canadian Firefighters 
was organized, March 16, 1942, 
400 firefighters have been re- 
cruited to serve in the United 
Kingdom. The organization of 
the Corps marked the first time 
a firefighting unit was ever mob- 
ilized in one country to fight 
bomb fires in another. The first 
draft was posted overseas June 
13, 1942. 

Recruits are equipped and 
trained in Ottawa. The Corps 
represents 105 municipalities in 
Canada. Two-thirds of the 
strength is composed of trained 


firemen, including fire chiefs, as- 
sistant fire chiefs and all degrees 
of lesser rank. Unskilled person- 
nel is selected carefully from ap- 
plicants whose qualifications in- 
dicate they are likely to become 
first class firefighters. 


A.R. P. 


MORE THAN 220,000 PERSONS in 
Canada, including 45,000 wo- 
men, belong to the Air Raid 
Precautions organization. There 
are 576 communities or groups of 
communities organized, about 
40 of them formed during the 
last three or four months. 


Canadian civilian defence is 
patterned after that of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, modified to meet 
Canadian conditions in various 
localities. . With the office of 
the Director of Civil Air Raid 
Precautions in Ottawa, A.R.P. 
has established committees in 
each of the nine Canadian prov- 
inces. 


Provincial A.R.P. committees 
have full jurisdiction over all 
local A.R.P. or civil defence or- 
ganizations established under the 
federal plan. In all matters per- 
taining to air raid precautions 
the Dominion government deals 
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directly with them and not with 
individual municipalities or local 
A.R.P. organizations. 

Federal aid in the form of fin- 
ancial assistance, equipment and 
supplies is extended to munici- 
palities only through and upon 
the recommendation of the pro- 
vincial committees. Compensa- 
tory provisions for injured regis- 
tered members of authorized 
A.R.P. organizations operating 
under provincial committees, are 
administered by the Canadian 
Pension Commission. 


Although there is necessarily 
some difference in A.R.P. regu- 
lations in the various provinces, 
depending on provincial con- 
ditions, national regulations have 
been set for transcontinental 


transportation systems operat- 
ing in blackouts. 


Canadian air raid posts, actu- 
ally casualty clearing centres, 
have been established in Canada 
for every 25,000 persons. Hos- 
pitals have made arrangements 
to handle large numbers of emer- 
gency patients in event of enemy 
attack, and stores of medical 
supplies, beds and medicines 
have been placed at strategic 
points throughout Canada. 


Army, Navy and Air Force 
Chiefs of Staff have designated 
the coastal areas and certain 
areas in industrial regions of On- 
tario and Quebec as being of 
primary importance in mat- 
ters of defence. 
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MUNITIONS 


Annual peak production rate to be 


reached in 1943 EON earch ba hag 


even increase. 


Value of munitions and other war ma- 
terials exported in First Great War... 


CANADA IS THE FOURTH largest 
producer of war supplies among 
the United Nations. These sup- 
plies are being used on every 
battlefront. They have been al- 
located as follows: 


30% Canadian forces at home 
and abroad. 


50% United Kingdom or Brit- 
ish combat area and to 
Russia. 


20% The United States, 
China, Australia and 


the Paciffic theatres of 
war. 


In peace time the Canadian 
aircraft industry produced less 
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$3,700,000,000 

2,600,000,000 

1,200,000,000 
117% 


$1,002,672,413 


than 40 planes each year and 
employed about 1,000 persons. 
It now turns out several hundred 
planes each month and employs 
more than 93,000 workers. The 
industry provides the British 
Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan with all the planes required 
for its operation, as well as most 
of the service planes needed for 
the defence of Canada, and an 
impressive array of first line 
combat planes for both Great 
Britain and the United States. 
More than 7,000 planes have 
been built since the start of war, 
including service planes, which 
are numbered in four figures. 
During the next 18 months the 
industry will turn out about 
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$1,000,000,000 of planes for Can- 
ada and the United Nations. 


Production is concentrated on 
the following nine types: 


FAIRCHILD CORNELL — single - en- 

gined elementary trainer. 

NorTH AMERICAN HARVARD—sin- 
gle-engined advance trainer. 

CANADIAN ANSON — twin - engined 
reconnaissance bomber and bomb- 
ing and gunnery trainer. 

BristoL BOLINGBROKE — twin-en- 
gined reconnaissance bomber and 
bombing and gunnery trainer. 

CATALINA BPY-5 — twin-engined 
coastal reconnaissance amphibian. 

LANCASTER — four-engined long- 
range bomber. 

Curtiss ‘‘HELLDIVER”’ — single-en- 
gined navy dive-bomber. 

MosquiTto—twin-engined bomber. 

NoorDUYN NORSEMAN — single-en- 
gined transport. 


This program does not include 
the Hurricane fighter, the pro- 
duction of which will be discon- 
tinued shortly. 


Canada’s overhaul and repair 
program has itself developed in- 
to a major industry. With the 
expansion of the R.C.A.F. and 
the growth of the Air Training 
Plan, aircraft manufacture and 
overhaul are being carried out in 
some 30 plants of all types stra- 
tegically located across the Do- 
minion, by men and women num- 
bered in the thousands. 


Canada is now manufacturing 
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| more than 1,500,000 shells every 


month together with great quan- 
tities of aerial bombs, trench 
mortar bombs, and anti-tank 
mines. Production of shells com- 
prises 28 types of 15 different 
calibres. A great variety and 
quantity of shell components are 
also made. In production are 
500-Ib. aerial bombs, practice 
bombs, depth charges, anti-tank 
mines, grenades, pyrotechnics, 
etc: 


Small arms ammunition now 
produced is of 22 types of nine 
calibres. This ammunition is 
made for every type of small 
arms being produced in the Do- 
minion. Both go to more than 
50 different destinations in every 
part of the world. 

The energy and productive 
facilities engaged in the pro- 
duction of small arms ammuni- 
tion may be gauged from the fact 
that one of these calibres alone— 
the .303—takes more than 50 
separate operations to complete. 


Before the war 500 persons 
were employed making small 
arms ammunition in one plant. 
There are now 30,000 workers in 
two government arsenals and 
plants being operated for the 
government by private industry. 


Nearly 450,000 automotive 
vehicles have been produced in 
Canada since the outbreak of 
war, 215,000 of which were made 
in 1942. One of these units con- 
sumes approximately twice the 
material and labour used on an 
ordinary commercial vehicle, so 
that 1942 output is practically 
equivalent to 430,000 commer- 
cial trucks, against an average of 
less than 40,000 a year for the 
10 years prior to the war. 

More than 30,000 persons are 
employed manufacturing more 
than 100 types of military vehi- 
cles. One Canadian plant, the 
largest of its kind in the world, 
turns out enough universal car- 
riers in one day to equip a bat- 
talion, and enough to equip an 
infantry division in 14 days. 


Less than 10% of Canadian 

automotive vehicle production is 
allotted to Canadian forces at 
home and abroad. The remain- 
ing 90% is sent to other United 
Nations. 
_ Automotive contracts let by 
the Department of Munitions 
and Supply in 1942 totalled 
$750,000,000, more than twice 
the investment and production 
of the industry in 1938. 

More than 50% of the mech- 
anized transport used by the 


British 8th Army in Africa was 
manufactured in Canada. An 
even higher proportion of the 
load carrying vehicles used by 
this Army were made in Canada. 


Canada has been producing 
two types of tanks, the Valentine 
and the Ram, but in the House 
of Commons on March 25 Muni- 
tions Minister Howe said that 
“the changing strategy of war 
has made it evident that we 
should not undertake further 
tank production” in the Angus 
shops in Montreal, where the 
Valentine tank has been pro- 
duced, ‘‘after the present order 
is completed.’’ He stated that 
‘‘orders have been placed for the 
full capacity of the shop in con- 
nection with the escort ship- 
building program.”’ 

More than 900 Canadian-made 
tanks have been shipped to 
Russia. 


In addition, Canada has sent 
to the Soviet 2,000 universal 
carriers, more than 22,000,000 
rounds of assorted ammunition, 
military clothing and supplies 
and strategic metals and mate- 
rials. 


More than 50,000 persons are 
employed in Canadian explos- 
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ives and chemical plants. Crea- 
tion of this industry has involved 
capital expenditures of $140,- 
000,000. Great new plants have 
been built; chemicals new to 
Canadian industry are being 
manufactured and an entirely 
new industry has been created to 
fill shells with explosives. 

A single ammunition filling 
plant occupies 450 separate build- 
ings, constructed on an area of 
more than 5,000 acres its 
plant has a recreational centre, 
a post office, a hospital and a 
hotel. 


The most powerful explosive 
of the war is being made in Can- 
ada. 


Canada produced only one 
type of rifle during the last war 
and turned out no heavy ord- 
nance. Now, field, naval, anti- 
aircraft, tank, and anti-tank 
guns of 12 types, as well as 16 
types of carriages and mountings 
are being made. In addition, 12 
types of small arms are produced 
by Canadian plants. 


On March 26 at Hamilton, 
Ontario, the Canadian Army ac- 
cepted the 15,000th heavy gun 
made in Canada. The gun was a 
Bofors anti-aircraft gun, one of 
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two types of anti-aircraft ord- 
nance made in the Dominion. 


Nearly 50,000 small arms are 
produced each month in Canada 
by eight major plants and scores 
of sub-contracting units. These 
organizations are working on 
contracts valued at $200,000,000. 


Monthly production of Bren 
guns is now more than double 
that of 1941. Output of Sten 
carbines reached its planned 
peak in August, 1942, and the 
original objective was quadru- 
pled. Original schedules for the 
No. 4 army rifle, Canadian ad- 
aptation of the lLee-Enfield, 
were doubled and redoubled. 


More than 25,000 workers are 
employed in eight major plants 
making small arms in Canada. 
One plant alone, which is the 
largest small arms plant in the 
British Empire, employs 16,000 
workers. 


Synthetic rubber factories are 
being set up in Canada, and the 
first of these will be capable of 
producing the needs of the armed 
forces by September, 1943. 


Canada has obtained delivery 
of 100 cargo ships since Decem- 
ber 21, 1941. 


There now are in various 
stages of production in Canada 
157 ships of the 10,000-ton type 
and 13 of the 4,700-ton class. 
One 4,/700-ton ship was delivered 
February 15. 

All the ships delivered are on 
commission except those lost at 
sea. 

Listed delivery dates show 
that from eight to 10 ships have 
been delivered monthly since 
June last year. 

One 10,000-ton cargo ship 
built under supervision of gov- 


ernment—owned Wartime Mer- 
chant Shipping Ltd., has been 
converted into an oil tanker and 
four more ships of the same size 
now are in process of being con- 
verted. 

Contracts have recently been 
awarded for three 3,700-ton oil 
tankers. 

In addition to the oil-carrying 
vessels being provided under the 
government program, eight or 
more vessels have been built or 
converted as oil tankers ‘by priv- 
ate companies since 1939. 


Shipbuilding contracts (1st quarter 1940).. $50,000,000 
. (1st eras ae . $1,000,000,000 
Shipyards (1st quarter 1940). ae 14 large 
14 small 
Shipyards (1st quarter 1943)... 21 large 
58 small 
Cargo vessel program (10, 000 tons). ak 300 
( 4,700 tons) .. Si r3 
Merchant ships delivered.................. 100 
Combat snips launched “- = ug ssiee enon! 300 
Corvettes and Ag ara delivered 
Pe .more than 150 
Small boat program Seca: OE ee ee $13,000,000 


Following is a comparison of the production of war manufactures in 1942 
and 1941 and from September, 1939, to December, 1940: 


Calendar Year’ Sept., 1939 

1942 1941 Dec., 1940 

(Estimate millions of dollars) 

Mechanical transport.... $404 $119 
Armoured fighting vehi- 

cles, including tanks... 160 22 oe 

Guns and small arms.. 186 22 1 
Aircraft, including over- 

DaUleerete.. hus ein Kye 235 102 42 
Cargo and naval vessels, 

including repairs....... 274 105 23 
Instruments and com- 

munication devices..... 81 13 3 
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Gun ammunition, in- 
cluding bombs........ : 


Small arms ammunition 
Chemicals and_ explo- 
sives, including filling. . 
Miscellaneous military 
stores, including per- 
sonal equipment, cloth- 
itig;/CtC. eee oe 


Capital assistance commit- 
ments to Canadian industries by 
the British and Canadian gov- 
ernments as at December 31, 
1942, totalled $1,723,827,099, 
of which $821,042,913 was in 
fixed capital, and $902,784,186 in 


FIXED CAPITAL 


General munitions............ 
Aircratt. 2 eee a 
Shipbuilding and ship repairs. . 
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227 95 14 
41 16 2 
121 50 2 
190 97 


working capital advances. A 
summary of the commitments, 
according to the nature of the 
industry and the percentage of 
the commitments expended, to 
December 31, 1942, follows: 


Government-owned and oper- 


ated companies 


(expendi- 
tures) pe eee 


Arsenals and other Crown plants 
and miscellaneous physical 
property and raw material 


investments (expenditures). . 


WORKING CAPITAL ADVANCES... . 


(GRAND LOTALS. fren: 


Percentages of the participa- 
tion by the two governments in 
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$542,878,407 81.9% 
ve 75,669,146 OILS 
24,126,763 67.7 
4 119,036,041 100.0 
59,332,556 100.0 
..  $821,042,913 
902,784,186 100.0 


.. $1,723,827,099 


the fixed capital commitments 
were as follows: 


.. $431,108,474 52.5 

193,213,360 23.5 
_ 196,721,079 24.0 
_.  $821,042,913 100.0 


The respective shares of the joint commitments are: 


.. § 94,419,181 
AG: 102,301,898 


48.0% 
S20 


Thus the allocation including the respective shares of the joint 


commitments, is: 


CORTES 1 Waa ale etl 
United Kingdom..... 


SALVAGE 


Reports received by head office 
of National Salvage Campaign 
in Ottawa from 67% of organi- 
zations collecting salvage showed 
more than 305,221,629 pounds of 
salvage collected from May 1, 
1941, to February 28, 1943. 


More than one-quarter of this 
material consisted of scrap iron, 
and nearly half was made up of 
waste paper. More than 21,351,- 
718 pounds of rubber was sal- 
vaged. 


A fats and bones campaign 
commenced January 1, 1943, 
with an objective of at least 
40,000,000 pounds to make gly- 
cerine for explosives and glue for 
aircraft. Collection of fats and 
bones is showing a steady up- 
ward trend, and it is hoped 
collection will eventually average 
one ounce a person weekly. 


$525,527,655 64.0% 
a 295,515,258 36.0 
..  $821,042,913 100.0 


Proceeds from the sale of sal- 
vage goes to war charity organiz- 
ations and the auxiliary services 
of the armed forces. A Crown 
company, Wartime Salvage 
Limited, was recently formed to 
centralize the purchase and dis- 
tribution of salvaged industrial 
material. 

Collection of salvage materials 
in the 22 months to February 22, 
1943, by provinces, according to 
reports from 67% of the organiz- 
ations collecting, was as follows: 


Materials — Lbs. per 
Marketed 1,000 
Province (Ibs.) Population 
REARS Sb 2,620,917 27,588 
NSE Bk 5,727,851 9,909 
Ni Ba ee ose 6,578,804 14,396 
Ques. hse 3 46,930,194 14,085 
Ont UE SESS RICKY | 42,128 
Mar, set. 32,775,611 44,898 
Saskeeet.. 2 14,449,145 16,126 
Alberta..... 15,505,399 19,479 
B.Ceaga a 21,049,771 25,733 
TOTAL.... 305,221,629 26,564 
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FOOD 


CANADA SUPPLIES the United 
Kingdom with much of its food. 
Before the Nazis laid waste 
Europe, Britain obtained dairy, 
pork and bacon products from 
Denmark and the Low Coun- 
tries. Other foods were imported 


from Australia, New Zealand and 


other countries. With most of 
the trade routes now running 
through battle areas, Canada is 
the closest source of food supply. 


Large quantities of Canadian 
fruits, vegetables, honey and 
cereals have been shipped over- 
seas. Only the most essential 
foods are sent to Britain, and 
these are in the most concen- 
trated form. 


The Canadian government is 
conducting research into the de- 
hydration of fruits and veget- 
ables with considerable success. 
Food in this form saves valuable 
shipping space and keeps longer. 
All eggs shipped from Canada 
to the United Kingdom are in 
powdered form. As an indica- 
tion of the shipping space saved: 

30 dozen shell eggs requite 
21% cubic ft. of space. 

30 dozen powdered eggs re- 
quired 34 cu. ft. of space. - 
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A five-oz. package of powder 
contains one dozen eggs; a 14-Ib. 
package prepared for the cater- 
ing trade contains 540 eggs. 


Canada has contracted to ship 
63,000,000 dozen eggs to Britain 
in the calendar year 1943. 


Large quantities of food are 
purchased in Canada to be ship- 
ped to Britain and Canadian 
prisoners of war. 

Canadian production goals for 
1943 call for an increase of all 
field crops except wheat, flaxseed 
and rye. 


The 1942 wheat crop of 
592,700,000 bushels is the largest 
ever produced in this country. 
A reserve of 750,000,000 bushels 
of wheat now crams Canadian 
storehouses to overflowing. 


A labour shortage is one of the 
most serious problems facing 
farmers. Another factor which 
adds to the difficulty of meeting 
demands for increased produc- 
tion is that farm machinery will 
be available in 1943 only to 
about 25% of the 1940 tonnage. 
To help ease this situation, 
repair parts will be available to 
an extent of 150% of the quan- 
tity distributed in 1940. 


FINANCE 


On Marcu 2 Canapa’s fifth 
wartime budget was brought 
down in the House of Commons. 


Expenditures for war purposes 
and ordinary government in the 
year which begins April 1 and 
ends March 31, 1944, will reach 
a total of $5,500,000,000, it is 
estimated. This is by far the 
greatest outlay in Canadian his- 
tory. Of this sum $3,890,000,000 


will be used for the Canadian 
war machine; $1,000,000,000 will 
be given to the United Nations 
in the form of war supplies, 
equipment and foodstuffs, and 
$610,000,000 will be spent for 
ordinary government. 


Following is a tabulation show- 
ing the expenditure and revenue 
of the Dominion from the year 
ended March 31, 1940, which in- 
cluded seven months of war, to 
the year which began April 1: 


1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 
—— Millions of Dollars (estimated) (budget) 
War Expenditures: 
RIE V eee ess a, OO 383 i tl 1,078 1,787 
NAVY Sith Ske oe 11 129 208 489 
A irHOrce.exneernes 33 176 371 627 1,129 
Dept. of Munitions 
and Supply....... 253 689 166 
War Services Dept.. ... 5 9 12 
Miscellaneous Depts. 6 73 192 307 
U.K. financial assist- 
ance (budgetary)....... ah er 1,000* 1,000 ** 
SOTALSWAR aie. 118 752 1,340 3,803 4,890 
Other Govt. Expen- 
CUbNTes eis .t eee 563 498 545 667 610 
ToTaL EXPENDI- 
TERES Set ets 681 1,250 1,885 4,470 5,500 
ToTaAL REVENUES. 562 872 1,489 2,208 2,527 
Over-all deficit...... 119 378 396 2,262 2,973 
Total revenue to 
total expenditure.. 82% 10% 19% 49% 46% 
U.K. financial assist- 
ance (non-budget- 
ALY ees en: 104 361 1,053 


* Financial assistance in 1942-43 provided for in budget and included in 


war costs. 


In previous years assistance was provided outside the budget 


as it involved investment or debt redemption rather than expenditures. 


** Proposed mutual aid bill to p 


to the United Nations. 


rovide war supplies, equipment and food 
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Four other budgets have been 
presented to Canadians in this 
war: in September, 1939; June, 
1940; April, 1941; and in June, 
1942. 


Previous budgets have greatly 
increased direct and _ indirect 
taxes and widened the scope of 
income tax application. The 
number of persons paying in- 
come tax has increased from 
300,000 before the war to more 
than 2,000,000 at present. In- 
direct taxes have been raised 
substantially, and various taxes 
have been imposed, including the 
tax on night club entertainments, 
which now has been raised from 
20% to 25%. Minimum rate of 
tax on corporations is 40% of 
profits. Rate on excess profits 
is 100%, of which 20% is re- 
fundable after the war. 


Net debt of the Dominion 
Government from March 31, 
1939, to March 31, 1944, is as 
follows: 


1944 (est)........... $9,215,000,000 
101 3h cctast aes 6,307,000,000 
1942, coe ae one 4,045,000,000 
104 ee eee 3,649,000,000 
1940 lbrd Seiaeacare, 3,271,000,000 
1939 he bee ke. 3,152,000,000 


CONTROLS 


MOBILIZATION of Canada’s re- 
sources for war and the fight 
against inflationary develop- 
ments have necessitated great 
increases in taxation and _ bor- 
rowing, as well as the use of con- 
trols such as price control, stabil- 
ization of wages and salaries, 
priorities, rationing and foreign 
exchange control. 


The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board was constituted under the 
War Measures Act, September 
3, 1939, ‘‘to provide safeguards 
under war conditions against 
any undue advancement in the 
price of food, fuel and other 
necessaries of life, and to ensure 
an adequate supply and equit- 
able distribution of such com- 
modities.”’ 

The responsibility of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board for 
policing individual prices was 
broadened in December, 1941, 
when the Government made the 
Board responsible for the main- 
tenance of the over-all price 
ceiling, which was established to 
prevent inflation. 


In the First Great War un- 
checked price increases imposed 
severe hardships on Canadians. 


By the end of the war prices had 
risen 57.6% above the pre-war 
level. In the present war, at the 
time of the application of the 
over-all price ceiling, in Decem- 
ber, 1941, the cost-of-living in- 
dex showed a percentage ad- 
vance of 14.9 above the pre-war 
level. The December, 1942, in- 
dex, after 12 months of price ceil- 
ing, showed a cost-of-living ad- 
vance of only 2.6%. 


The ceiling was the level of 
retail prices prevailing in the 
period between September 15 
and October 11, 1941. Certain 
products, such as_ perishable 
commodities, were exempted 
from the price regulations if not 
sold directly to consumers. 


In order to control volume of 
purchasing power, as well as 
prices, both of which would have 
led to inflation, wages and sal- 
aries in Canada were stabilized 
late in 1941. To adjust wages to 
wartime price levels, however, 
every employer, except in a few 
exempted classes, must pay bon- 
uses to employees below the rank 
of foreman for each point that 
the adjusted cost-of-living in- 
dex (August, 1939=100) rises 
above the level of October, 1941, 
as announced every three months 


by the National War Labour 
Board. The bonus was increased 
July 15, 1942, when the adjus- 
ted index rose to 117.0. The re- 
duction of prices by the payment 
of subsidies on butter, milk, tea, 
coffee and oranges brought the 
cost-of-living index down from 
117.9 in December, 1942, to 
116.2 in January, 1943, which is 
less than one point higher than 
the July, 1942, index of 117.0. 
Therefore there was no increase 
in February, 1943, of the cost-of- 
living bonus. The bonus pay- 
ment is as follows: 25c for each 
point rise in the cost of living 
for all adult male employees and 
for all other employees employed 
at basic wage rates of $25 or 
more a week; one per cent of 
their basic weekly wage rates for 
male employees under 21 and 
women workers employed at 
basic wage rates of less than $25 
a week. 


The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and the Wartime Indus- 
tries Control Board work in 
close co-ordination. The chair- 
man of each board is a perman- 
ent member of the other, and all 
Controllers are Administrators 
under the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. The Wartime 
Industries Control Board con- 
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trols certain basic materials par- 
ticularly essential to war activi- 
ties. It is the responsibility of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to allocate what is left, as 
well as to exercise supreme au- 
thority in the field of price con- 
trol and civilian supply. 

By diverting constituent mate- 


rials to war uses, Controllers of. 


the Wartime Industries Control 
Board have drastically curtailed 
the manufacture of numerous 
articles for civilian consumption. 
The uses to which steel, base 
metals and chemicals may be 
put are subject to strict surveil- 
lance. Almost the entire supply 
of silk and natural rubber is be- 
ing used for military purposes, 
and the synthetic products now 
being developed will be used to 
the same end. 


Commitments to Great Brit- 
ain, the needs of the armed forces, 
transportation difficulties and 
shipping losses have necessitated 
consumer rationing which en- 
sures an equitable distribution of 
the necessities of living. Each 
Canadian is entitled to the fol- 
lowing rations: 


DP eg oae 2 one ounce weekly, or 


COFFEE..... four ounces weekly. - 
(The tea and coffee 


ration is not available 
to children under 12). 


SUGAR. 7 ee half a pound weekly. 
(plus special seasonal 
allowance to. house- 
wives for canning). 


BUTTER..... half a pound weekly. 


GASOLINE...a new gasoline ration- 
ing plan for car owners, 
to include every type 
of automobile vehicle, 
became effective April 


Vehicles are classified as non- 
commercial or commercial. Non- 
commercial vehicles are granted 
40 coupons (120 gallons a year 
at the present coupon value) 
plus, in certain cases, a ‘‘special’’ 
allowance granted on the basis of 
proven vocational needs. Retail 
delivery trucks are limited to 
not more than 248 to 748 units 
a year, depending on the weight 
of the empty vehicle. Ambu- 
lances, buses and taxis will be 
granted only enough to drive the 
mileage authorized from time to 
time by the transit controller. 


To stabilize the cost-of-living, 
prices of certain food commodi- 
ties were lowered in December, 
1942, by the reduction of duties 
and taxes and payment of sub- 
sidies. The retail price of tea 
was reduced by 10 cents a pound; 
coffee was reduced by 4 cents a 
pound; retail price of milk by 


2 cents a quart and the retail 
price of oranges was lowered. 


The Industrial Division of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
was established to aid industry, 
first in distributing the price- 
ceiling squeeze between retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer, 
and later to eliminate ‘“‘frills’’ 
and help conserve manpower, 
material and machinery. This 
division works with National 
Selective Service and the De- 
partment of Munitions and Sup- 


ply. 


The Commodity Prices Stabil- 
ization Corporation helps main- 
tain the price ceiling by the pay- 
ment of subsidies, modification 
or remission of duties and Gov- 
ernment bulk purchasing. Where 
shipping conditions and disloca- 
tion of sources of supply occur, 
this Corporation makes bulk 
purchases abroad. Bulk pur- 
chases to date include wool, cot- 
ton, textile fabrics, currants, cof- 
fee, spices, bristles. Subsidies on 
domestic products include milk 
and butterfat, leather footwear, 
canned fruits and vegetables. 


MANPOWER 


MorRE THAN 33% of all male 
Canadians between the ages of 


19 and 45 have enlisted in the 
armed forces. 


Responsibility for mobilizing 
and allocating all manpower in 
Canada rests with National Se- 
lective Service, under the De- 
partment of Labour. All depart- 
ments concerned, such as the 
Department of Munitions and 
Supply, Agriculture and the 
armed forces, are co-operating. 


Any person between 16 and 
65 years of age must register for 
work if not gainfully occupied 
for seven consecutive days (full 
time students, housewives and 
clergy are not included). 

On order of the Minister of 
Labour and after hearing the 
parties concerned, a person in 
an age class designated for the 
purpose of the military call-up 
may be compulsorily required to 
accept alternative employment. 
No Canadian employer or em- 
ployee can make any employ- 
ment arrangement without first 
obtaining authority of the local 
office of National Selective Ser- 
vice, unless the parties involved 
are specially excepted under the 
regulations. All employment 
advertising is controlled. 

To prevent labour hoarding, 
employers must notify the em- 
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ployment service of any surplus 
workers in their employ. 


With certain exceptions, an 
employee has to submit his re- 
signation seven days prior to 
leaving his job. An employer 
similarly must conform to this 
regulation. A copy of the written 
notice must be forwarded to the 
local employment office. The 
employee is then given a separa- 
tion slip and no employer can 
interview a prospective employee 
unless the applicant has a permit 
to look for employment from an 
employment office. No permits 
will be granted by this office 
unless the applicant has a separ- 
ation slip, or can prove that a 
separation slip was not necessary 
on leaving his former employ- 
ment. 


Labour priorities, in which 
industries as a whole and selected 
firms, are classified as having 
very high, high, low or no 
labour priority, give National 
Selective Service offices a yard- 
stick by which to gauge the 
importance of labour require- 
ments. 


The National Selective Service 
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Advisory Board advises the Di- 
rector of National Selective Ser- 
vice with reference to the 
utilization of manpower in the 
prosecution of the war and the 
adminstration and enforcement 
of National Selective Service 
regulations. 


Persons normally employed in 
agriculture may now accept em- 
ployment withcut permit in an- 
other industry only to a total of 
60 days in a year (formerly 30 
days at a time) and then only 
outside towns and cities with 
more than 5,000 population. 


Special measures have been 
taken to meet labour shortages 
in various industries engaged in 
war activities. Farmers were 
induced by various means to 
work in the bush during the 
winter months to meet shortages 
of lumber. Coal miners in the 
armed forces have been released 
in some cases to work in mines. 
Gold miners were transferred 
from gold to base metals mines. 
Manpower released through cur- 
tailment in the pulp and paper 
industry has been moved into 
aluminum production. Many 
similar movements of manpower 
have been made. 


On February 26, 1943, Honour- 
able Humphrey Mitchell, Minis- 
ter of Labour, announced a farm 
labour policy for 1943. Greater 
care will be exercised to ensure 
that postponement will be grant- 
ed to essential agricultural 
workers. Steps are being taken 
to cause agricultural. workers 
who had left the industry during 
the winter to return to the farm 
directly they are needed. Dom- 
inion-Provincial agreements will 
be concluded to give financial 
assistance to the provinces to 
recruit and transport farm la- 
bour. Possibilities of utilizing 
the services of prisoners of war, 
civilian internees, Japanese, and 
some treaty Indians from re- 
serves for farm work this year 
are being fully explored. Men 
rejected as medically unfit under 
the military call-up and workers 
in non-essential industries will 
be considered as available for 
transfer to farm work. The 
services of women for driving 
farm equipment will be used. 


The Dominion Government, 
under the Wartime Emergency 
Training Program, has trained 
the following workers and service 
personnel from inauguration of 
the program to the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1943: 


NATURE OF TRAINING 


Number 
enrolled 
Industrial pre-employment 
CLS 26. cere paiokt a. hae 68,458 
Woiletign. 20 cee ces, 21,194 
Part time industrial 
CIEE s hoeds os Eee 5: 17,178 
VVOMmeniee rar cre mera 3,154 
Servicemen’s rehabilitation... 1,117 
Plant schools 
WICH eet eee aaa 4,864 
Wiorien ses Oe st eran 4,408 
Armed-forces a0). 24 wes 69,576 
EOTAL fe cee Gee 189,949 


In addition, the Department 
of Labour is promoting and, in 
some cases, helping to finance 
training in industry by plant 
schools. It is believed the num- 
ber of workers given special 
training by industry itself ap- 
proximately equals the number 
trained in the vocational classes 
of the Training Program. 


The Wartime Bureau of Tech- 
nical Personnel was established 
on February 12, 1941, in co- 
operation with major technical 
and engineering groups, to 
organize technical personnel for 
war production. Scientific and 
technical personnel must be em- 
ployed through or with the 
approval of the Bureau. 

National Selective Service is 
also responsible for the call-up 
of men for compulsory military 
training. Under National Selec- 
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tive Service Mobilization Regu- 
lations men, single or childless 
widowers at July 15, 1940, from 
the ages of 19 to 45 inclusive, 
and medically fit, are liable for 
military service. So far only 
men born between 1902 and 1924 
inclusive (who have reached the 
age of 19) are being called. On 
December 15, 1943, it was an- 
nounced married men between 
the ages of 19 and 25 would be 
called up. 


Under the recent military call- 
up Proclamation, requiring that 
every single man who had not 
previously been notified to ap- 
pear for medical examination 
register by March 31, over 
100,000 single men have been 
registered. 


Postponement of military ser- 
vice is usually granted to men 
engaged in essential industries 
as has been mentioned already 
in the case of agriculture. 


National War Labour Board 

The National War Labour 
Board, appointed October 24, 
1941, to adjust labour problems, 
was recast February 11, 1943, 
as an industrial court, with a 
membership of three: a chair- 
man, a representative of em- 
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ployees and a representative of 
employers, instead of the original 
12. The former board members 
will act in an advisory capacity. 
Sittings of the National War 
Labour Board are now open to 
the press. 


CANADA-U. S. 
CO-OPERATION 


IN THE FIELDS OF DEFENCE, e€co- 
nomics and war production Can- 
ada and the United States have 
joined forces through the follow- 
ing committees: 

Permanent Joint Board on Defence 

Materials Co-ordinating Committee 

Joint Economic Committees 

Joint War Production Committee 

Joint Agricultural Committee 

Canada is also a member of 
the Combined Resources and 
Production Board with Great 
Britain and the United States. 


On August 17, 1940, at Og- 
densburg, New York, Canada 
and the United States signed the 
agreement on which co-opera- 
tion in defence is based. 

Recommendations of the De- 
fence Board have resulted in the 
construction of the chain of air 
bases between Edmonton and 
Alaska and the Alaska Highway. 
The air bases, built by Canada, 


were opened to traffic in Septem- 
ber, 1941. The opening of the 
airway proved of great assis- 
tance in the construction of the 
Alaska Highway, which was 
built by the United States with 
the co-operation of the Cana- 
dian Government. This 1,600- 
mile highway was opened Nov- 
ember 20, 1942. Traffic now 
moving on the road is carrying 
supplies for further construction 
and improvement. During the 
coming summer, with a working 
force of 7,000 to 8,000 men, it is 
expected to finish making the 
road an all-weather job, with a 
gravel surface and bridges to 
withstand the spring floods. 


Establishment of the Mate- 
rials Co-ordinating Committee 
was announced May 1, 1941. 
Through sub-committees on 
forest products, copper, zinc and 
ferro—alloys, the movement of 
primary materials between the 
two countries is promoted, avail- 
able supplies are increased, and 
information exchanged on raw 
material stocks, production and 
consumption in the United 
States and Canada. 


The Joint Economic Commit- 
tees were formed in June, 1941, 
to act in an advisory capacity to 


the governments at Ottawa and 
Washington on foreign exchange 
control, economic controls, price 
policies, tariffs and duties and 
post-war planning. 


At Hyde Park, April 20, 1941, 
the Prime Minister of .Canada 
and the President of the United 
States agreed ‘‘as a general prin- 
ciple that in mobilizing the re- 
sources of this continent, each 
country should provide the other 
with the defence articles which 
it is best able to produce, and, 
above all, produce quickly, and 
that production programs should 
be co-ordinated to this end.’ 
According to what is known as 
the Hyde Park Declaration, the 
United States agreed to buy 
enough Canadian products to en- 
able Canada to pay for essential 
imports from the United States. 

This measure has proved ef- 
fective, and Canada now is pay- 
ing to a large extent for imports 
by the sale of war supplies to the 
United States. Canada does not 
use lend-lease accommodation 
utilized by other United Nations. 

There has been no relaxation in 
foreign exchange control, which 
prevents Canadians from obtain- 
ing United States currency in 
Canada for pleasure travelling 
in the United States. The need 
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for United States currency for 
purchase from the United States 
of vital war goods remains great. 


Formation of the Joint War 
Production Committee was an- 
nounced November 5, 1941. The 
duty of this committee is to re- 
duce duplication, arrange uni- 
form specifications and quick 
exchanges of supplies, break 
transportation bottlenecks and 
exchange information. Ten tech- 
nical sub-committees carry out 
the work of the committee. 


The Joint Agricultural Com- 
mittee was set up in March, 
1943, to keep agricultural and 
food production and distribution 
in Canada and the United States 
under continuing review in order 
to further such developments as 
may be desirable in reference to 
those phases of wartime agri- 
cultural and food programs that 
are of concern to both countries. 
Reports and recommendations 
of the committee go to the Cana- 
dian Minister of Agriculture and 
to the United States Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

To co-ordinate polices of food 
production, and to supervise the 
preparation of information on 
Canada’s food position, the Gov- 
ernment has set up the Food Re- 
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quirements Committee, which 
works closely with the Combined 
Food Board of the United King- 
dom and the United States. 


In 1940 the pre-war capacity 
for the production of aluminum 
in Canada was expanded 4.35 
times, from 100,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum a year to 435,000,- 
000 pounds. By the middle of 
1941 demands were for 1,623, 
500,000 pounds of aluminum, of 
which 80% was applied for by 
the United States. Three-quar- 
ters of the balance was applied 
for by the United Kingdom, and 
one-quarter by the government 
of Australia. The obligations 
have been fulfilled. 


Valuable ore deposits at Steep 
Rock Iron Mines in Ontario are 
being developed, and it is antici- 
pated that production will begin 
in August, 1944. 


Canada is manufacturing 
$1,000,000,000 of war material 
and equipment for the United 
States. 


In actual military operations 
Canadian and United States 
forces have served jointly in 
Newfoundland, Iceland and Al- 
aska. 


R.C.A.F. units are fighting 
alongside United States air units 
in Alaska, Newfoundland and 
Labrador. 


Canadian navigators, air gun- 
ners and wireless operators are 
serving temporarily in the Uni- 
ted States Army Air Corps. 


Canadian soldiers are teamed 
with United States troops in a 
Special Service Force. This 


combined group will provide the» 


nucleus of a force for unified op- 


eration in any defensive or of- 
fensive operation. 


The Special Service Force 
troops are given instruction in 
the use of parachutes, marine 
landings and mountain and de- 
sert warfare. 


Canadian paratroops are 
trained at the large United States 
school at Fort Benning, Georgia. 
United States troops are using 
Camp Shilo, Manitoba, as a win- 
ter experimental proving ground. 


Citation on Award of Distinguished Flying Medal to 
Flight Sergeant R. E. MacFarlane, Chilliwack, B.C. 


“One night in January, 1943, Flight Sergeant 
MacFarlane was captain of an aircraft which was 
attacked by three Junkers 88’s when returning from 


an operational sortie. 


The mid-upper gunner was 


killed, the rear gunner severely wounded and the 
aircraft was badly damaged. Flight Sergeant Mac- 
Farlane took violent evasive action and succeeded in 
shaking off the enemy aircraft. Shortly afterwards 
the bomber was held by searchlights and engaged by 
intense anti-aircraft fire and height was lost down to 
4,000 feet, in avoiding further damage. Soon after- 
wards a formation of five hostile fighters was sighted 
but when they attempted to attack Flight Sergeant 
MacFarlane skilfully evaded them by masterly air- 
manship. This airman extricated his aircraft from a 
perilous situation and flew it safely back to this 


country (England).” 


March 1. 
March 2. 


March 4. 


March 6. 


March 8. 


March 10. 


March 11. 


March 12. 


March 13. 


March 14. 
March 15. 
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MARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


Canadian Red Cross campaign for $10,000,000 commences. 
Finance Minister Ilsley presents the budget, placing income tax 
payments on a pay-as-you-owe basis, and levying certain higher in- 
direct taxes. 
The Department of Munitions and Supply reports that about 85% 
of the rubber now being consumed in Canada goes to direct war 
purposes, and that synthetic rubber will come into production late 
in 1943. aehen 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics announces a drop of one-fifth of 
a point in the official cost-of-living index from January 1 to February 1, 
1943, from 117.1 to 116.9. 
Allocation of civil air transport routes crossing the Canada-United 
States border has been fixed for the duration of the war as it stood 
in 1940. 
Prime Minister King tells the House the Government has been in 
consultation for some time with the United Kingdom government 
on matters relating to relief of persecuted races in Europe. 
Prime Minister Churchill in a message to Prime Minister King says 
that when victory is won Canada ‘‘will be able to look back with just 
pride upon a record surpassed by none.” 
Navy Minister Macdonald announces sinking of the second Canadian 
corvette, H.M.C.S. Weyburn, in Mediterranean waters, with loss of 
seven lives. 
Air Minister Power announces 47 attacks have been made on enemy 
submarines in the last 16 months by R.C.A.F. aircraft of Canada’s 
home war establishment. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics says a reduction of 14% in em- 
ployment at January 1, as compared with December 1, was the smallest 
contraction during December shown in records which extend back 
23 years. 
Labor Minister Mitchell announces the re-constitution of the National 
Selective Service Advisory Board to advise the director of National 
Selective Service with reference to the utilization of manpower and 
to the administration and enforcement of N.S.S. regulations. 
By an order-in-council published in Canadian War Orders and Regula- 
tions the Government is provided authority to send men called for 
compulsory service to Jamaica, Labrador or Newfoundland. 
L. S. Amery, British Secretary of State for India, says Canada has 
donated to the United Kingdom money equivalent to the cost of the 
South African war. 
Naval Service Headquarters announces the Canadian corvette Regina 
sank an Italian submarine in the Mediterranean, and 20 of the sub’s 
crew were taken prisoner. 
Gordon Graydon, House Opposition leader, elected president of the 
Progressive Conservative Association of Canada. 
The annual report of the Ontario Liquor Control Board for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1942, shows total sales of spirits, wine and beer 
poy hae 12 months of $81,487,805, compared with $64,083,560 in 
-41. 
The United States agriculture department announces the establish- 
ment of “the standing Agricultural Committee of Canada and the 
United States” to help co-ordinate policies on production and dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs. 


March 16. 


March 17. 


March 18. 


March 19. 


March 22. 


March 23. 


March 23. 
March 24. 


March 26. 


March 29, 


March 30. 


MARCH HIGHLIGHTS—continued 


Draft health insurance bills, a report on health insurance and a social 
security plan for Canada presented by Pensions Minister Mackenzie 
at the first meeting of the Select House Committee on Social Security. 
Finance Minister Ilsley announces that $1,100,000,000 is to be asked 
for in the Fourth Victory Loan, which opens April 26, individual 
subscribers being asked to contribute $500,000,000. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports an increase in applications 
for benefits under the Unemployment Insurance Act in January, 
with a total of 4,637 being the highest for any month since the com- 
mencement of benefit payments in February, 1942. 

Navy Minister Macdonald announces only three of every 1,000 tons 
of shipping moving through the Gulf of St. Lawrence has been sunk. 
Since war commenced agriculture has lost approximately 400,000 
men, states Arthur MacNamara, deputy minister of labour and 
director of National Selective Service, in announcing plans to move 
about 200,000 experienced farmers working in other industries back 
to the farms. 

Prime Minister King states the Government stands by the statement 
of Canada’s foreign policy which he enunciated in 1938—a policy of 
“‘peace and friendliness.”’ 

Capital invested by the Department of Munitions and Supply in war 
industry and government-owned companies totalled $525,527,655 to 
to end of 1942, according to a return tabled by Munitions Minister 
Howe. During the same period the British Government invested 
$295,515,258 in these industries. In addition, working capital of 
$902,784,166 has been advanced jointly by the British and Canadian 
governments. 

Arthur MacNamara, Director of National Selective Service, announces 
medical revision boards, under jurisdiction of the Army, are re- 
examining a number of men in age groups subject to military call-up 
who previously were placed in medical categories below those usually 
acceptable for army purposes. About 30,000 men have been re- 
examined and 120,000 more will be re-examined. 

National defence headquarters announces men barred from joining 
the army because of certain disabilities may be enlisted under a plan 
to cure “‘remediable defects.” 

Sir Edward Beatty, 65, who resigned a year ago as president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, died. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines is giving consideration of plans for oceanic 
and international flying, states annual report for 1942, tabled by 
Munitions Minister Howe. 

The National War Labour Board announces the by-laws of the board 
have been amended to establish a right of appeal to the board from 
decisions or orders of regional boards. 

Slightly less than 18% of Canada’s known water power resources are 
developed, reports Department of Mines and Resources in its annual 
survey. 

The Canadian National Railways paid the Government a cash surplus 
of $25,063,268 on 1942 operations, after attaining a record gross 
revenue of $375,654,543, shows the annual report tabled in the House 
by the Minister of Transport. 

British Foreign Secretary, Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, arrives in Ottawa, 
after conferring with the United States Government for two weeks. 
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